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Abstract 
When women are empowered, their children, communities, and future generations benefit. 
Research has suggested that group therapy may be of benefit to women’s feelings of 
empowerment, especially compared to individual therapy. For this study, it was hypothesized 
that participants in a group artmaking condition would show a greater increase in feelings of 
women’s empowerment and feminist identity than participants in an individual artmaking 
condition. Women and femme participants (NV = 28) were randomly assigned to one of two 
collage-on-tile artmaking conditions, working individually in a group setting and then deciding 
as a group on the final art product versus working alone with no other participants present. 
Levels of empowerment and feminist identity were measured pre-post using the General Self- 
Efficacy Scale along with the Embeddedness-Emanation and Active Commitment subscales of 
the Feminist Identity Development Scale. Results indicated that self-efficacy, embeddedness- 
emanation, and active commitment significantly increased in the individual artmaking condition, 
while only self-efficacy and active commitment significantly increased within the group 
artmaking condition. Although results trend towards a greater increase in the group condition 
than the individual condition, differences between conditions are not statistically significant. 


Implications of these findings and thoughts for future research are discussed. 
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Women and Empowerment Using Group Artmaking 

As something that may impact mental health, equality for women may be examined 
through the lens of power dynamics. Women continue to be underrepresented in certain 
occupations such as politics, science, technology, engineering, and mathematics (STEM; 
Sanbonmatsu, 2020; Sassler et al., 2017). Additionally, reproductive healthcare rights are still 
contested (Zampas, 2013) and many women still earn less than men (Auspurg et al., 2017). 
Regarding medical care, women have historically been treated at a slower rate and less 
thoroughly than men, even when presenting with the same condition; they have often felt 
dismissed, demeaned, or condescended to by doctors; and have not been included in clinical 
trials at the same rate as men, resulting in less knowledge about women’s health compared to 
men (Williamson, 2001). Additionally, women who are in underrepresented racial and ethnic 
populations are more likely to experience worse medical outcomes than their non-Hispanic white 
counterparts (McKenney et al., 2018). 

It is important to examine women’s empowerment and its relation to community as an 
aspect of mental well-being. Empowerment is the process of strengthening one’s sense of self 
and on a larger scale, using this to connect with and affect change in one’s community (Perkins 
& Zimmerman, 1995). It has been suggested that when women are empowered, it creates a 
positive ripple effect throughout families, communities, and the globe (Dutta, 2018; Okunuga & 
Akintayo, 2011). Ponteri’s (2001) research showed that a child’s positive expression and 
behavioral organization were each related with their mother’s positive expression and behavioral 
organization. Okunuga and Akintayo (2011) studied educated women and empowerment in 
Nigeria, where girls and women are often denied access to education. They found that education 


provided a sense of empowerment for these women as evidenced by them being active in public 
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life and politics and having knowledge about their rights. They also showed the ability to fight 
for their rights thereby directly impacting future generations, and being offered better 
employment opportunities. This results in economic independence and the ability to provide for 
themselves and/or their families. 

On a larger scale, Dutta (2018) examined globalization and how it might impact women’s 
empowerment. She found that when countries became interconnected, populations with higher 
levels of women’s independence positively impacted change in countries with lower levels of 
women’s independence. The researcher also concluded that when globalization includes a greater 
focus on women’s equality, policy makers may have a better understanding of gender inequality 


and implement policies that benefit women’s rights. 


The way women have historically been treated may have been impacted by beliefs 
concerning differences in men’s and women’s capabilities. Initial developmental theories 
typically depicted women as lacking the standard levels of individuality and moral judgment 
needed for adulthood and had categorized women’s relational and sensitive tendencies as a 
deficiency in their moral development (Gilligan, 1977). Paradoxically, these traditional 
developmental theories also claimed that women were to be defined as caring, sensitive, and 
highly relational, yet these were the traits that deemed them morally deficient. Developmental 
psychologist Carol Gilligan first postulated that traditional developmental theory did not identify 
women as having a distinctive reality or voice. She argued that women have experiences, 
behaviors, and drives that are natural and unique to women and should not be considered a delay 
in their adult development. She further put forward the idea that women have an equal right to a 


sense of morality, responsibility, and choice that is their own and not compared to men’s. 
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One concept that addresses aspects of women’s equality in their individuality is feminist 
identity (Dyer & Hurd, 2018). A feminist identity includes having a belief that all people should 
have equal power, regardless of gender. It includes understanding feminist knowledge and 
engaging in feminist activism, such as challenging negative stereotypes against women, while 
supporting the basic idea that women can be successful. Eastwood (2012) offered feminist 
therapy as a model of practice that is inclusive regarding gender, culture, ethnicity, and sexuality 
and works through the lens of power dynamics. It considers the various gender-based stressors in 
a client’s life, including social, economic, and political, as well as survival within a larger 
sociocultural context. It addresses feelings of disempowerment and strives towards building the 
client’s feelings of empowerment by holding the client as their own expert. 

Power imbalances, when examined through a feminist mental health care paradigm, can 
be applicable to the therapeutic relationship (Mens-Verhulst, 1991). Mens-Verhulst suggested 
that the therapeutic relationship has an inherent power differential based on the social status of 
expert versus patient. Those clients who experience oppressive obstacles may feel an even 
greater power imbalance within the therapeutic relationship. Doucet et al. (2010) suggested that 
mental healthcare has added significance for women. These researchers identified factors such as 
biological and psychosocial gender differences, societal roles, and the overall inequalities that 
impact the emotional well-being of women. Mens-Verhulst (1991) suggested that therapists 
could work to ensure equal distribution of power within the therapeutic relationship. This model 
recognized that therapists and clients are both human with individual qualities; that therapy 
involves complex, dynamic, individualized situations with the potential for power shifts; and that 


every therapeutic relationship is unique so must be applicable to a variety of situations. 
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After examining the different elements of psychological empowerment in advocacy 
organizations, Christens et al. (2013) identified four subgroups of psychological empowerment 
that describe combinations of participation and perceived control over sociopolitical issues along 
with critical awareness of their systems. These subgroups were: critical but alienated; uncritical 
and alienated; uncritical but hopeful; or critical and hopeful (p. 176). The hopeful classification 
related to a perceived sense of control and feeling hopeful that one can affect change within 
sociopolitical issues. The alienated construct related to perceptions of hopelessness, 
powerlessness, and lower participation levels. The critical classification related to a strong 
understanding of one’s sociopolitical systems and thus a realistic sense of control, while the 
uncritical construct pointed towards a lesser understanding with less discernment of what one 
had control over. 

Christens et al. (2013) found that participants who felt critical but alienated were less 
likely than the other subgroups to involve themselves in community organizations. Similarly, 
those categorized within both uncritical but hopeful and critical and hopeful subgroups showed 
greater levels of having a sense of community. The authors argue that the findings suggest that 
having a sense of community may be related to having a perceived sense of control. Finally, 
those with higher levels of critical awareness displayed elevated levels of mental well-being, thus 
suggesting the importance of examining and understanding one’s community for mental health. 
They noted out of those who were critical and hopeful, 66% of them identified as female, 
suggesting that women may be more likely to have a realistic sense of control and feel 
empowered to work towards affecting change in their community. 

Goodman et al. (2004) posited that finding one’s voice is crucial in building identity and 


feeling empowered, especially for women who have historically been ignored and silenced in 
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their power struggles. Doucet et al. (2010) noted that when applied to therapeutic practice, 
feminist theories encourage the amplification of women’s voices within the therapeutic 
relationship. They further suggest that the therapist can enable developing one’s voice by 
providing the tools for clients to process their work independently. 

Bond et al. (2000) fostered women’s voices in their study working with adolescent 
females and women ages 16-34 who had at least one child six years or younger living with them, 
lived below the poverty level in social and rural isolation, and had little family support. 
Participants in the treatment condition met weekly for three-hour group sessions for eight months 
with facilitators guiding them to identify their own strengths, needs, and priorities. At the end of 
each week, participants reflected on that week’s session. They collaboratively planned the next 
session to foster participants’ independence, ownership, empowerment, and skills for 
collaborative decision-making. Participants in the control group did not attend the weekly group 
sessions but were interviewed the same way the treatment participants were. These interviews 
were designed to be empowering in and of themselves. 

Participants in the Bond et al. (2000) intervention group showed greater epistemological 
gains than the control group from the start of the study to the conclusion of the study 8 months 
later, from the conclusion of the study to a follow up 10 months later, and from the start of the 
study to the final follow up. Participants reported a greater understanding and a greater sense of 
their own voice. Even participants in the control group who only received the assessments 
showed some epistemological gains from the start to the conclusion of the study, indicating that 
any amount of time thinking about one’s experiences and being witnessed by another person may 
be beneficial for empowerment in suppressed women. However, because those in the control 


group returned to their original levels by the final follow up, the researchers posited that 
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collaborative group sessions may help women develop skills to sustain their feelings of 
empowerment. This research suggests that groups may be able to provide a greater sense of 
community among participants and may play a function in generating a sense of empowerment. 

Poteat et al. (2020) studied depressive and anxiety symptoms in high school students, 
specifically in their student club Gender-Sexuality Alliances (GSA). Participants completed 
measures in fall and spring examining their level of engagement within the GSA, peer validation, 
social justice promotion, hope, and depressive and anxiety symptoms. The researchers found that 
higher levels of engagement in the GSA predicted greater empowerment as measured by their 
perceived peer validation (using scales from the Network of Relationships Inventory), self- 
efficacy to promote social justice (measured by the Social Justice Scale), and hope (measured 
through the State Hope Scale). Additionally, these increased aspects of empowerment resulted in 
a Statistically significant reduction of the depressive and anxiety symptoms, thus supporting 


mental health. 


Finding support through group therapy has also been studied as a means to respond to 
mental health issues. A group process depends on building a sense of community as one of its 
mechanisms for change. Group therapy has been shown to be more effective than individual 
therapy (Jonsson et al., 2011; Renjilian et al., 2001). Jonsson et al. (2011) also found that 
participants were less likely to drop out of group therapy treatments compared to individual 
sessions. Renjilian et al. (2001) identified group therapy as more effective than individual 
therapy for fostering weight loss, although they were not able to identify the mechanism making 
group work more effective. Group therapy may be particularly useful for addressing 
empowerment. Previous studies have acknowledged a connection between being a part of a 


community group and sense of empowerment (Christens et al., 2013; Dutta, 2018; Okunuga & 
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Akintayo, 2011; Ponteri, 2001) suggesting the value in exploring the use of group therapies for 
increasing empowerment. It is plausible that group art therapy might be able to generate feelings 
of community as a means of fostering autonomy (Yalom & Leszca, 2005), and thus foster 
empowerment among women. 

In a meta-analysis of 40 studies, Burlingame et al. (2011) examined the relationship 
between group cohesion and a study’s desired treatment outcomes, defined as distress symptom 
reduction or interpersonal functioning improvement. Groups consisting of five to nine members 
displayed stronger correlation between group cohesion and desired outcome than groups with 
more than nine or less than five members. Additionally, studies with younger group members 
showed higher effect sizes than those with older group members. A positive correlation between 
group cohesion and target outcomes was found in both inpatient and outpatient settings. More 
specifically, this correlation was found to be approximately three times larger in studies that 
directly addressed emphasizing cohesion in their procedure than those that did not. 

During the process of building feelings of empowerment, personal expression may take 
many forms including finding voice through non-verbal art making. Art therapy is a mental 
health profession that utilizes artmaking in a psychotherapeutic relationship. It is an intervention 
that fosters personal expression and has been shown to be beneficial in strengthening group 
cohesion and building collective identity (Ottemiller & Awais, 2016). Within art therapy, clients 
are assured that they are accepted as they are, along with their artwork, and are encouraged to be 
honest and authentic. Clients are given the opportunity to explore the art materials, the creative 
process, and their own creativity, as well as their authentic selves, relationships, and self-care 
through these processes (Nolan, 2019). These are similar concepts that resonate with the 


constructs of empowerment. 
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An example of art therapy within a feminist poststructuralist framework might include 
the art therapist reframing a client’s resistance to transform a psychologically defined barrier into 
an active stance on the client’s part, building empowerment and autonomy (Butryn, 2014). These 
feelings of empowerment can be further strengthened through discussions surrounding the issue 
of resistance. The client’s empowerment can also increase by learning about resistance and 
subsequently developing the ability to differentiate their identity from their pathology. 

Art therapy can increase empowerment in women by using art making to express 
themselves and fostering their voice. Streeter and Deaver (2018) examined the effects that art 
therapy could have on women struggling with fertility. This is a situation which is specific to 
women’s relationship to their bodies and typically brings up feelings of disempowerment as they 
are not able to easily conceive. A mixed-methods multiple case study approach was used with 
pre- and post-test measures using the Beck Depression Inventory-II. Working with 13 women 
struggling with infertility between the ages of 31-45 years old, each participant had six sessions 
of individualized, tailored art therapy, and semi-structured interviews were conducted after the 
course of the sessions. Their research showed that participants experienced a statistically 
significant decrease in depressive symptoms. Results of Streeter and Deaver (2018) suggest that 
the development of voice in art therapy expression may foster identity assimilation and related 


empowerment. 


Travis et al. (2019) examined empowerment-based creative activities within a group. 
They identified Hip Hop and Empowerment (HHE) and Therapeutic Beat Making (TBM) 
strategies and studied how these activities could affect depressive and anxiety symptoms in 
middle school students during a summer program. HHE includes working with Hip Hop music 


by listening to it, creating new music/lyrics, remixing work, etc. while TBM simply involves 
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making beats, both serving as an engaging and interactive way to process emotions. The control 
condition consisted of students only participating in the summer program while participants in 
the treatment condition also attended one-on-one HHE or TBM sessions twice per week for one 
hour. The researchers utilized the culture of hip hop as a vehicle to stimulate empowerment, 
measured through the Empowerment-Based Positive Youth Development scale with seven 
empowerment indicator subscales: connection, confidence, competence, caring, character, sense 
of community, and active and engaged citizenship (p. 753). The research not only showed that 
the treatment condition resulted in reduced symptoms of anxiety and depression and elevated 
levels of empowerment, but also that these changes were greater than those in the control 
condition. All seven of the indicator subscales improved in the treatment condition compared to 
only three in the control condition, and the treatment condition produced a greater change in 
depression and anxiety than the control condition. This suggests that empowerment-based 


activities can impact anxiety and depression and further increase levels of empowerment. 


Sezen and Unsalver (2019) examined the effectiveness in treating anxiety and depression 
using group art therapy versus group psychoeducation among pregnant women with a heightened 
fear of childbirth. The participants included 30 women, with 15 in each condition, each partaking 
in Six sessions over five weeks. The psychoeducation consisted of a warm-up, a declaration of 
the new session’s topic, and personal sharing and psychoeducational information regarding that 
week’s topic. Participants in the group art therapy condition did a warm-up, decided on the new 
session’s topic, created artwork, and shared it with each other. The art activity was different for 
each session and included collage-making, mask-making, drawing, mandala-making, puppet- 
making, and taking photographs. A significant decrease was found in anxiety about delivery as 


well as generalized anxiety and depressive symptoms. These findings show that group art 
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therapy can support feelings of empowerment in women through hearing other women share 


similar stories, building a support system, and feeling accomplished in creating artwork. 


When conducting art therapy, one must consider the impact of the art materials 
themselves. Collage is an art technique that is defined as selecting, cutting, and arranging a 
variety of materials such as magazine cutouts, paper, fabric, tissue paper, etc. onto a surface 
(Chilton & Scotti, 2014). Raffaelli and Hartzell (2016) identified collage as a non-threatening art 
task, especially for people who do not frequently create art. In their research, those who 
identified as non-artists found that collage materials were familiar and offered them a sense of 
comfort and ease when they initiated art making, especially compared to drawing materials. 
These researchers concluded that the combined act of selecting words and imagery enhanced the 
relationship of the participants’ experience with words. However, the ease of working with pre- 
cut images, and the choices involved in cutting and gluing images could give participants a sense 
of control without the frustration that another art task might give non-artists. Sezen and Unsalver 
(2019) posited that collage could elicit a sense of autonomy, thus empowering participants with 
feelings of accomplishment. They suggested that collage-making would allow participants to feel 
a sense of control, autonomy, and empowerment as collage does not require a high level of 


artistic experience. 


In summary, research has supported the concept that creating art in a group can be 
impactful (Ottemiller & Awais, 2016; Sezen & Unsalver, 2019; Travis et al., 2019). While 
making art within a group of women may elicit a sense of solidarity through expression of shared 
experiences and result in a stronger sense of feminist identity, there is a lack of research that 
specifically focuses on women’s empowerment. The purpose of this study, therefore, was to 


examine the impact of group art making on women’s empowerment. 
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For this present study it was hypothesized that participants who individually created tiles 
in a group artmaking condition with other women and then worked together to create a design 
out of everyone’s tiles would show a greater increase in feelings of women’s empowerment than 
those in an individual tile artmaking condition. Empowerment would be evidenced by higher 


scores on the General Self-Efficacy Scale and Feminist Identity Development Scale. 


Method 

Participants 

Participants (NV = 28) identified as women and femme and were recruited as a sample of 
convenience from a small college and a women’s gym in New England. Participants ranged in 
age from 21 to 58 (M = 35.46, SD = 10.86). Most participants responded as being heterosexual 
(n = 17; 60.7%), followed by bisexual (n = 8; 28.6%) with homosexual, pansexual, and other 
each listed once. Though only women and femmes were recruited, gender identity distribution 
included 25 participants who identified as cisgender, 2 who identified as non—binary, and 1 who 
identified as genderqueer. In terms of race and ethnicity, most (n = 24; 85.7%) participants 
identified as white/Caucasian, 2 identified as Asian/Pacific Islander, 1 identified as 
Black/African—American, and 1 identified as mixed race. Table 1 shows further demographic 
characteristics. 
Materials 

Each participant was provided a 4 in. x 4 in. (10.16 cm x 16 cm) white ceramic tile and 
the tiles for the group artmaking condition had a 1 in. (2.54 cm) piece of Velcro™ on the back. 
Each participant also received the exact same set of pre-cut images from National Geographic 
magazines for collage making, a 5 oz (147.85 mL) glass cup of Mod Podge™, a 6 in. (15.24 cm) 


long flux brush, and a pair of scissors. For the group artmaking condition, a 20 in. x 20 in. (50.8 
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cm x 50.8 cm) piece of Velcro™ mounted on a black wooden frame was provided for the group 
to create their larger mosaic. 
Instruments 
General Self-Efficacy Scale 

The General Self-Efficacy Scale (GSE; Schwarzer et al., 1999) includes 10 questions that 
measure one’s perceived self-efficacy, or optimistic beliefs about being able to problem solve 
and handle situations. Each question is rated on a 4-point Likert-type scale, ranging from Not at 
all true (1) to Exactly true (4) regarding how much they feel it describes them. Scores are 
summed to find a total score and can range from 10 to 40, with a higher score indicating more 
self-efficacy. Schwarzer et al. (1999) found high internal consistency with Cronbach’s alphas 
ranging from .78 to .89. They determined validity through associations with test anxiety (7 = - 
AO), introversion (r = -.16), grade point average (r = .19), and income (r= .18). They noted that 
the negative associations with anxiety had been found before and the positive associations with 
grade point average and income can be related to setting higher goals and performing better. 
Feminist Identity Development Scale 

The Feminist Identity Development Scale (FIDS; Gerstmann & Kramer, 1997) consists 
of 39 questions that measure feminist identity. Participants rate each question on a 5-point 
Likert-type scale, ranging from Strongly Disagree (1) to Strongly Agree (5), with (3) being 
Neutral, regarding how much they feel it describes them. Five subscales are included: Passive 
Acceptance (items 1, 11, 13, 15, 20, 22, 23, 29, 32, 34, 36, and 37), Revelation (items 5, 19, 24, 
25, 26, 31, and 33), Embeddedness-Emanation (items 2, 7, 10, 14, 17, 28, and 39), Synthesis 
(items 4, 6, 9, 16, and 30), and Active Commitment (items 3, 8, 12, 18, 21, 27, 35, and 38), 


though only two subscales were analyzed for this study. The Embeddedness-Emanation (EE) 
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subscale was used as it examines a participant’s interest in immersing into women’s culture and 
the realization that without this personal responsibility, little effect will be had on the patriarchal 
culture. The Active Commitment (AC) subscale was also used as it measures a participant’s 
personal commitment to addressing change and inequality between men and women. Each 
subscale’s scores are summed to find a total subscale score with higher scores indicating a higher 
level of each subscale. Embeddedness-emanation scores can range from 7 to 35 and active 
commitment scores can range from 8 to 40. Gertsmann and Kramer (1997) found moderate 
internal consistency, with Cronbach’s alphas of the subscales ranging from .51 to .81, with an 
average of .71, as well as moderate to high test-retest reliability as evidenced by coefficients 
ranging from .69 to .85, with a mean of .79. They found high convergent validity between the 
FIDS and the Feminist Identity Scale with a mean corresponding subscale correlation of .61. 
They also found construct validity by comparing general psychology students who were 
interested in taking a women’s studies course with those who were not; those who were 
interested scored higher on the FIDS than those who were not. 
Procedure 

Participants were recruited as a sample of convenience from a small New England 
college and a women’s gym in the New England region through flyers (Appendix A) that were 
posted on campus, in art stores, and on social media. Meetings were held in private rooms, 
classrooms on a college campus, and in a women’s gym. Participants were randomized to either 
the group artmaking condition (n = 13) or the individual artmaking condition (n = 15) by 
assigning every four people to one condition and then alternating. Participants were seated at a 
rectangular table with the art materials at the center of the table. At the start of the session, each 


participant was given an informed consent form (Appendix B) and image release form 
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(Appendix C) to read, sign, and return to the researcher as well as keep copies for themselves. 
They were then given the pretest GSE first and then the FIDS to complete and return to the 
researcher, and then received their tile. 

The back of each tile was numbered to de-identify artwork. The researcher gave a brief 
demonstration on how to use Mod Podge™ and then prompted participants to make a collage on 
their tile that “Represents what you want the world to know about strong women.” All 
participants were given 30 minutes to create their collage on the tile. For the group condition, 
once participants completed their art, they were then given 10 minutes to work together to create 
a larger mosaic out of their individual tiles and share anything they would like about their tile 
and the experience. Those in the individual condition were also given 10 minutes for discussion, 
but they did not create a larger mosaic. After this, all participants completed the GSE and then 
FIDS measures again, completed the demographics questionnaire (Appendix D), and received 
the debriefing form (Appendix E). Photographs were taken of each participant’s tile and the 
group condition’s completed mosaic before participants took their tile home if they chose. 

Results 

To test the internal consistency reliability of each measure for the sample, Cronbach’s 
alphas were calculated. Reliability is high for the General Self-Efficacy Scale both pre and 
posttest (a = .83 and .87, respectively), moderate to high for the FIDS embeddedness-emanation 
subscale pre and posttest (a = .74 and .82, respectively), and high for the FIDS active 
commitment subscale pre and posttest (a = .82 and .84, respectively). Complete descriptives for 
all measures pre and posttest are presented in Table 2. To determine if significant change 
occurred within the individual art making condition, paired samples t-tests were performed. For 


self-efficacy, results show a mean increase (M = —1.87, SD = 1.60) which is of significant 
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difference, (14) =—4.53, p<.001 (one-tailed). This finding has a Cohen’s effect size (d = -1.17) 
indicating a large effect (van der Berg, n.d.). There is also a significant increase for the FIDS 
embeddedness-emanation subscale (M = —0.87, SD = 1.51), t(14) =—2.23, p = .02 (one-tailed) 
showing a medium effect size (d = -0.58). A significant increase is also found for FIDS active 
commitment (M = 1.40, SD = 1.99), 1(14) = —2.72, p = .008 (one-tailed) and shows a medium 
effect size (d = -0.70). Thus, significant increases occurred on all measures for participants 
working alone. 

For the group artmaking condition, paired samples t-tests results show there is a 
significant mean increase for self—efficacy (M = —2.08, SD = 1.50), (12) =—5.0, p<.001 (one— 
tailed) with Cohen’s effect size (d = -1.39) indicating a large effect size. For the FIDS active 
commitment subscale there is also a significant increase (M =—1.54, SD = 2.18), t(12) =—2.54, p 
= .01 (one-tailed) showing a medium effect size (d = -.70). Results do show an increase in FIDS 
embeddedness-emanation (M = —1.0, SD = 2.16) though not statistically significant, 712) =— 
1.67, p = .06, with Cohen’s effect size (d = -.46) indicating a small effect size. Figures 1-3 
present results pre and post for each condition. 

Independent t-tests were conducted on the change in scores to determine if there is a 
significant difference in the amount of change between conditions. For self—efficacy as 
hypothesized, the group condition shows a greater increase (M = 2.08, SD = 1.50) than the 
individual condition (M = 1.87, SD = 1.60) but the increase is not statistically significant, (26) = 
—0.36, p = .36 (d= -0.14; one-tailed). The group condition also shows greater increases in FIDS 
embeddedness—emanation (M = 1.0, SD = 2.16) and active commitment (M = 1.54, SD = 2.18) 
than the individual condition (M = 0.87, SD = 1.51; M= 1.40, SD = 1.99, respectively) but 


neither embeddedness—emanation, ¢(26) = —0.19, p = .43 (d = -0.07; one-tailed) or active 
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commitment, (26) = —-0.18, p = .43 (d= -0.67; one-tailed) are statistically significant. The effect 
sizes for the group condition are all small. Although results are trending towards the group 
condition having greater increases on all measures than the individual condition, they are not 


significant, so the hypothesis is not supported. 


Discussion 


This study examined the effects of artmaking on women’s empowerment as measured by 
self-efficacy and feminist identity. While trends in the data for two of the scales are consistent 
with the hypothesis that participants working together in the group artmaking condition would 
show a greater increase in feelings of empowerment than the participants in the individual 
artmaking condition, the differences between conditions were small and not statistically 
significant. In the individual artmaking condition, all three measures showed significant 
increases after the artmaking while in the group condition, only self-efficacy and active 
commitment showed significant increases. Embeddedness-emanation scores did increase from 


pre to post, though not statistically significant. 


A review of the literature showed that collaborative groups may provide a greater sense 
of community among participants and may play a function in generating a sense of 
empowerment (Bond et al., 2000). Further, group therapy can be more effective than individual 
therapy (Jonsson et al., 2011; Renjilian et al., 2001). Prior research also showed a positive 
correlation between group cohesion and a study’s desired treatment outcome in both inpatient 
and outpatient settings with the correlation being approximately three times larger in studies that 
directly addressed emphasizing cohesion in their procedures (Burlingame et al., 2011). This 
study’s results are inconsistent with the cited literature, as the group condition did not show 


statistically significant greater changes in scores than the individual condition. However, those 
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participating in the group condition did show positive changes that trend towards implications of 
empowerment. Results being inconsistent with the literature may be attributed to the group 
condition consisting of a single session as opposed to ongoing meetings to foster cohesion. The 
procedures for each of the four studies above ranged from 15-32 sessions, allowing for consistent 
relationship-building. Additionally, one experimental group ended up having only two 
participants (two potential participants cancelled at the last minute). This may have affected the 
efficacy of the group process. Finally, the group collaboration on the mosaics was only 10 


minutes. This may not have been enough time to significantly affect empowerment levels. 


A review of the collage images was done to identify themes. The three images that were 
used the most regardless of condition were a woman riding a bicycle, a woman rock-climbing, 
and a family. These were used by approximately half the participants (Figure 4). These images 
might suggest physical strength, independence, and the importance of family. During the 
discussion, participants expressed themes of independence, adventure, perseverance, 
determination, and family regarding these and similar images. Additionally, the artwork of the 
three participants with the highest change in scores in each condition included mostly images of 
people. These participants appeared to design their tiles with images of people as the focus. This 
suggests that images with people, specifically of women engaging in activities or with family, 


relate more to feelings of empowerment. 


The artwork in Figure 5, created by a 34-year-old Asian/Pacific Islander cisgender female 
in the group condition with high change in scores, exemplifies this with images of people making 
up more than half of the total space used. She shared thoughts of women being independent, as 
shown through the women rock climbing, riding a bicycle, and running, while also needing 


stability in relationships. This was shown through the various images of people interacting. 
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Regarding the close-up face being torn, she reflected how women sometimes break but put 
themselves back together and overcome hardships. The rose, the next most frequently used 
image, was shared by this participant and others as representing the duality of women’s softness, 
femininity, and beauty alongside their strength and ferocity. Finally, in the image of a person 
holding a fish, she replaced the man’s head with a woman’s head. For this, she expressed how 


women challenge gender norms and stereotypes, furthering their independent thinking. 


Conversely, the images that were used the least, regardless of condition, were landscapes, 
people without faces visible, and a man holding a fish. Figure 6 shows three of eight images that 
were used only once. The image of the man holding a fish is the only image in the collection 
provided of a man depicted without a woman or child. The one participant who used it altered it 
to have a woman’s head instead of the man’s. Meanwhile, an image of a man with a child was 
generally kept intact and was frequently discussed as representing feminist men raising strong 
feminist children. This could imply that when thinking about strong women, women fully focus 
on womanhood and feminism and others’ relationships to this. Additionally, images of 
landscapes and non-visible faces being the least frequently used may suggest that artwork with a 
lack of people or facial identities may relate to lower connection or identity, which are critical to 
empowerment. Perhaps the inability to see a person’s face in an image keeps a person from being 


able to connect to or relate with others, weakening a sense of power. 


Supporting this idea, the imagery of the three participants with the lowest change in 
scores in the group condition included few images with people, if any. Figure 7, created by a 26- 
year-old white genderqueer person in the group condition with one of the lowest-changing 
scores, is an example of artwork with few people. During the discussion, this participant shared 


that they have been questioning if they identify as a woman or non-binary. This may explain 
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their lower change in feelings of empowerment and feminist identity. In their imagery, the one 
person being in shadow along with the disembodied hand could reflect this questioning 
especially in a women’s empowerment study. This would support the idea that imagery lacking 


people or visible faces coincide with lower levels of empowerment and feminist identity. 


The collaborative mosaics of groups that consisted of five to six group members, 
compared to the group of only two people, were integrated with all the individual tiles touching. 
For Figure 8, the mosaic of a group of five, members noted that their mosaic looks like a house 
and that there is “no middle and no end, like women’s strength.” Meanwhile, the tiles in the 
mosaic of the group of two people are not touching, are facing opposite directions, and feel 
isolated (Figure 9). As two people do not typically constitute a group, the difference in the 
mosaics may support the idea that larger groups evoke a sense of connection, cohesion, and 
unity. During the group discussions, frequent themes shared included women being independent, 
the layers and depth of women, the importance of family, being active, having community, and 
being gentle yet strong. There were many parallels and similarities between all the participants’ 


reflections on their tile and their experiences as a woman or femme. 


Although the hypothesis was not supported, most of the subscales within each condition 
had statistically significant increases (self-efficacy and active commitment in both conditions 
and embeddedness-emanation also in the individual condition). The focused directive to create a 
collage that represents strong women appears to have successfully impacted perceptions and 
feelings of self-efficacy and aspects of feminist identity. Additionally, being able to choose from 
48 images may have given participants a sense of control, perhaps further contributing to 
increased feelings of empowerment. It may also be that women who feel comfortable 


participating in a research study may be more attuned to issues of empowerment. 
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Clinically, the results of this study might suggest that, whether in an individual or group 
format, art directives that specifically focus on strong women may increase feelings of 
empowerment and feminist identity. This might be particularly useful in women’s shelters or 
with women who are rape survivors, seriously ill, below the poverty line with little support 
(Bond et al., 2000), struggling with fertility (Street & Deaver, 2018), and other populations 
where women may have lower levels of empowerment. Additionally, it may be a useful directive 


for therapeutic work with clients who are struggling with interpersonal power dynamics. 


A noted limitation of this research study was the sample size. Not only would a larger 
sample size have increased the probability of obtaining statistically significant result via 
increasing power, as well as increasing generalizability of the findings, it would have also 
allowed the group sizes to be more equally distributed. Because the last group only had two 
participants, the communal aspect during the collaboration may not have affected the participants 
to the same extent as those with five or six group members. Additionally, as previously 
mentioned, Burlingame et al. (2011) had found that groups consisting of five to nine members 
displayed stronger correlation between group cohesion and desired treatment outcome than 
smaller or larger groups. Ensuring groups contain five to nine members as well as increasing the 
length of the group collaborative work time allotment are both recommended for future research. 
Another limitation was the relative lack of cultural diversity. A more diverse sample would be 
recommended for future research. Finally, many of the participants noted that the tile was not 
large enough to include all the images that they wished to use so future researchers might 


consider this. 


This research examined the use of collage work with a specific directive, both in groups 


and individually, focused on women’s empowerment and feminist identity. Although most of the 
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measures resulted in increased scores in both the individual and group condition, it is not certain 
that this is due to the specific collage directive as opposed to general artmaking itself. 
Additionally, repeating the study with a comparison group using another art material would be 
required to determine if it is the collage or general artmaking combined with the directive that 
increases empowerment. Repeating the study with a different directive, perhaps free choice, 
would help determine the role of the artmaking and the prompt and their effects. Further, a 
control group that does not engage in any artmaking could offer more definitive information as 


to the efficacy of artmaking for women’s empowerment. 


This study examined the effects of artmaking on women’s empowerment and feminist 
identity. The results show that artmaking and a directive focused on women’s strength 
significantly increases self-efficacy, embeddedness-emanation, and active commitment in the 
individual condition and self-efficacy and active commitment in the group condition. The group 
condition did have a greater increase in scores than the individual condition, though not 
statistically significant. While future research can expand these findings, this study shows some 


areas of importance for the field of art therapy as well as for the empowerment of women. 
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Table 1 


Demographic Characteristics 


n % 
Education 
Some college | 10.7 
Associates 4 14.3 
Bachelors 12 42.9 
Masters 8 28.6 
Not listed 1 3.6 
Employment 
Full time Zl 75.0 
Part time 2 Tak 
Not employed 2 7.1 
Not listed 2 7.1 
Freelance/self-employed 1 3.6 
Art Frequency 
Frequently 6 21.4 
Occasionally 11 39.3 
Rarely 8 28.6 
Never 2 rail 


Missing responses 1 3 
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Table 2 
Descriptive Statistics for General Self-Efficacy and FIDS Subscales Embeddedness-Emanation 


and Active Commitment 


Scale Min Max M SD 
GSE pre-test 26 39 33:32 3.79 
GSE post-test of 40 35.29 3.83 
EE pre-test 17 33 25.54 3.88 
EE post-test 17 35 26.46 4.37 
AC pre-test 23 38 30.57 4.30 
AC post-test 24 39 32.04 4.04 


Note. GSE = General Self—Efficacy Scale, scores can range from 10 — 40. 
EE = Embeddedness—Emanation subscale of the Feminist Identity Development Scale, scores 
can range from 7 — 35. AC = Active Commitment subscale of the Feminist Identity 


Development Scale, scores can range from 8 — 40. 
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Figure 1 


Pre and Posttest Scores for General Self-Efficacy Scale 
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Note. SE = self-efficacy, General Self-Efficacy scores can range from 10 — 40. 
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Figure 2 


Pre and Posttest Scores for FIDS Embeddedness-Emanation Subscale 
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Note. EE = Embeddedness—Emanation subscale of the Feminist Identity Development Scale, 


scores can range from 7 — 35. 
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Figure 3 


Pre and Posttest Scores for FIDS Active Commitment Subscale 
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Note. AC = Active Commitment subscale of the Feminist Identity Development Scale, scores 


can range from 8 — 40. 
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Figure 4 


Images Used Most Often 


Note. The first image was used 15 times and the second two images were each used 14 times. 


These images might suggest physical strength, independence, and the importance of family. 
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During the discussion, participants expressed themes of independence, adventure, perseverance, 


determination, and family regarding these and similar images. 
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Figure 5 


Example of Artwork with High Use of Imagery with People 


Note. This participant was a 34-year-old Asian/Pacific Islander cisgender female in the group 
condition with high change in scores. Images of people make up more than half of the total space 
used. She shared thoughts of women being independent, as shown through the women rock 
climbing, riding a bicycle, and running, while also needing stability in relationships. This was 


shown through the various images of people interacting. 
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Figure 6 


Images Used Least Often 


Note. Each of these images were only used once. Images of landscapes and non-visible faces 


being the least frequently used may suggest that artwork with a lack of people or facial identities 
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may relate to lower connection or identity, which are critical to empowerment. Perhaps the 
inability to see a person’s face in an image keeps a person from being able to connect to or relate 


with others, weakening a sense of power. 
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Figure 7 


Example of Artwork with Low Use of Imagery with People 


Note. This participant was a 26-year-old white genderqueer person in the group condition with 
low change in scores. This participant shared that they have been questioning if they identify as a 
woman or non-binary. In their imagery, the one person being in shadow along with the 


disembodied hand could reflect this questioning especially in a women’s empowerment study. 
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Figure 8 


Collaborative Mosaic in Group of 5 Members 


Note. This is the collaborative mosaic from group | with five group members. All tiles are 


touching, and group members noted that there is “no middle and no end, like women’s strength.” 
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Figure 9 


Collaborative Mosaic in Group of 2 Members 


Note. This is the collaborative mosaic from group 3 with two group members. Tiles are not 


touching, are facing opposite directions, and feel isolated. 
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Appendix B 
Informed Consent 
Informed Consent Form: 


This study is being conducted as part of the requirements for the completion of the Master of 
Arts in Art Therapy and Counseling degree at Albertus Magnus College. The purpose of this 
study is to investigate art making and social perceptions. 


During this study you will be asked to complete a demographic form and questionnaires 
involving beliefs concerning women’s equality and take part in an art making activity using 
collage. Following the collage art making, there will be a brief discussion. Participation in this 
study is confidential. The total study session is expected to take approximately 60 minutes. 
Please note that art abilities are not a factor and will not be considered. 


This is a completely voluntary study, and you are welcome to withdraw at any time if you no 
longer want to participate for any reason. On occasion, some participants may feel a little 
discomfort in participating in a research study and may find comforting activities to be helpful. 
Benefits of this study may include enjoying art making, learning a new creative skill, and 
opportunity for self-expression, as well as contributing to the field of art therapy. The 
Institutional Review Board (IRB) at Albertus Magnus College has approved this study. 


Please inform the researcher if you have any allergies to art materials such as glue. If you have 
any questions or concerns about this study, you may contact the following individuals: 


The Investigator: Art Therapy Advisor: Psychology Advisor: 
Karina Sorensen Abbe Miller, PhD, ATR-BC, LPC Hilda Speicher, PhD 
kjsorensen @ albertus.edu amiller @albertus.edu hspeicher @ albertus.edu 
Or: 

Joshua Abreu, PhD, Director of the IRB 

jabreul @albertus.edu 


Your signature below indicates that you are between 20 and 60 years of age, have read and 
understand the description of the study, have had all your questions addressed, and are willing to 
participate. 

Name (print): 

Signature: Date: 


____ I received a copy of this form for my record 
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Appendix C 
Image Release Form 
Image Release form: 


You are being asked to allow the investigator to photograph your artwork to be used for the 
research study. Please note that the artwork that you create during this study will remain 
confidential. Photographs of the artwork will only be used beyond my research with your 
consent for the following purposes and will not contain any identifying information. 


Please check off your preference below for sharing photographs of your artwork: 
O Il agree that photographed images of my artwork can be shared for educational 
purposes including publications, presentations at professional conferences, or for training 
purposes. 
O l agree that photographed images of my artwork can be shared for educational 
purposes including presentations at professional conferences or for training purposes, but 
not for publications. 
O l agree that photographed images of my artwork can be shared for training purposes 
only. 
O I do not give permission for my artwork to be shared for any of the above purposes. 


I hereby give consent as noted above for sharing photographs of my artwork outside the 
research study. 


Name (print): 


Signature: Date: 


___ I received a copy of this form for my record 


Please note that once images have been disseminated publicly, they may be difficult or 


impossible to obtain should you change your mind. 
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Appendix D 


Demographic form 


Demographics 


1) How old are you? 5) What is your highest educational 


level? 


2) What is your gender identity? __ High school 
___ Cisgender female __ Some college 
__ Transgender female __ Associates degree 
__ Non-binary __ Bachelor’s degree 
__ Genderqueer __ Master’s degree 
__ Not listed __ Doctorate degree 
__ Prefer not to respond __ Not listed 
__ Prefer not to respond 
3) What is your sexual orientation? 
__ Asexual 6) What is your current employment 
__ Bisexual level? 
__ Heterosexual __ Full-time employed 
__ Homosexual __ Part-time employed 
__ Pansexual __ Not employed 
__ Not listed __ Not listed 
__ Prefer not to respond __ Prefer not to respond 
4) Please specify the race/ethnicity 7) Do you have children and/or are 
you most identify with: you pregnant? 
__ Asian / Pacific Islander Yes / No / Pregnant 
__ Black / African American If so, how many children do you 
__ Hispanic / Latino have? 
__ Native American / American 
Indian 8) Do you typically create any form 
__ White / Caucasian of art? 
__ Not listed Yes / No 
__ Prefer not to respond If yes, how often? 
__ Frequently 
__ Occasionally 
__ Rarely 


__ Never 
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Appendix E 


Debriefing Form 


Debriefing Form: Women and Empowerment 


The purpose of this study was to investigate how artmaking focused on women’s strengths would 
affect feelings of women’s empowerment. Research has suggested that working in groups can 
increase feelings of community and empowerment. You were given a measure of self-efficacy 
which is related to empowerment. You were also given a measure of feminist identity which is 
related to women’s empowerment, specifically. 


Participants were randomly assigned to either the group artmaking condition or the individual 
artmaking condition. Both conditions received the same materials and instructions to create their 
collage and were given the opportunity to discuss their work and experience after the artmaking. 
The group condition, however, also worked collaboratively with other participants to create a 
larger mosaic out of their individual tiles. 


While it is expected that both groups would benefit from artmaking, the hypothesis is that 
participants in the group artmaking condition will have a greater increase in feelings of women’s 
empowerment than the participants in the individual artmaking condition. 


If you are interested in learning more about the topic of art therapy, you can read the following 
sources: 


Bitonte, R. A. & De Santo, M. (2014). Art therapy: An underutilized, yet effective tool. Mental 
Illness, 6(1), 18-19. https://(www.emerald.com/insight/content/doi/10.1108/mi.2014.5354/full/pdf 


Regev, D. & Cohen-Yatziv, L. (2018). Effectiveness of art therapy with adult clients in 2018 — 
what progress has been made? Frontiers in Psychology, 9, 1-19. 


https://doi.org/10.3389/fpsyg.2018.01531 


If you would like to know the results of this study, please provide your email address to the 
researcher. Please note that results can only be provided in aggregate, no individual results can 
be provided. 


Karina Sorensen 


kjsorensen@albertus.edu 
Thank you for your voluntary participation in this study! 


